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party by which the one had been and the other hoped to be elected.
I have already alluded to the unfounded prejudices in regard to myself which had unhappily been created in the breast of the former. These were not removed in the Recess, and I left home for Washington in December, 1823, in the full belief that we were destined to encounter his opposition upon the Presidential question in the shape of the recommendation, in his second Message (January 1824) to alter the mode of appointing electors,1 and I remained under that impression until I heard that document read under the following circumstances.
My colleague, Mr. King, resting confidently upon the almost universal impression that such must be its character, manifested more curiosity for its arrival than I either shewed or felt. It was brought to us at the close of our mess dinner at which were present our mutual friends Gen. Stephen Van Rensselaer, Messrs. Andrew Stevenson, Louis McLane & others. Mr. King immediately proposed that it should be read aloud, and Mr. Stevenson was, I think, designated as the reader. Mr. King folded his handkerchief on the table before him and resting his arms upon it, as was his habit, his complacent countenance indicated the confidence and satisfaction with which he prepared himself to hear the welcome tidings. The ordinary topics of the Message were run over hurriedly until the reader came to the interesting subject of the choice of electors, when, to the amazement of all, we were favored with a string of generalities studiedly ambiguous, but susceptible of only one interpretation which was that in his Excellency's opinion it would be better to leave the law as it
1 Tlio paragraph in the Governor's message read as follows:
" The choice of electors of president and vice-president, hns excited much animadversion throughout the nation ; and it is to be regretted, that a uniform rule on this subject is riot prescribed by the constituliou of the United Slates. It is manifest, that tho manner of electing may have an essential effect on the power and influence of a state, with regard to the presidential question, by either dividing the votes, or enabling the state with greater certainty to give au united vote; and until a uniform rule is ingrafted in the constitution of the United States, the manner of electing will continue to fluctuate, and no alteration made; by any ouo state will produce a material change in the various modes now existing throughout the union. In some states the people will vote by a general ticket; in some by districts, and in others by the legislature; and no practical remedy probably does exist, competent to remove tho evil effectually, except by an amendment to the national constitution.
"Although this state has heretofore sanctioned an attempt to accomplish that important object, which proved unsuccessful, the measure on that, account should not be abandoned; and as the subject lias recently been brought before congress, it is to be expected that, another opportunity will shortly be. presented for the legislature of this state to sanction an amendment, not only establishing a uniform rule in the choice of electors, but also securing the desirable object of directing such choice to be made by the people. A more propitious period of evincing its propriety and consequently affording a moro favorable prospect of obtaining a constitutional number of the states to assent to II.. I am inclined to think has not presented itself since the organization of the government. Persuaded that you as the representatives of a free people, will only 1)» influenced by reason and true patriotism, it is submitted to your wisdom and discretion, whether, under existing circumstances, Iho present manner of choosing electors ought, at this time, to be changed."—W, C, F,o[),n:^,i.t ,xj o^ piasuo.) j<»u ppio.) pun imiM^od ,n\\ .mj
